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MENTAL DISEASES.* 

By J. S. JEWELL, M.D. 

Y the phrase nervous and mental diseases I mean 
those affections which have their organic seat in 
the nervous system, and are manifested by derangements, 
either in kind or degree, of nervous and mental functions. 

Among such affections may be classed all forms of 
paralysis, however limited or general, however partial or 
complete, is the loss of power. Under this head it is neces¬ 
sary to remember that the power of the nervous system is 
not exerted upon the muscles alone, but also upon glands, 
such as the liver, kidneys, salivary glands, the vast number 
of gland structures in the skin and the mucous mem¬ 
branes. The power of the nervous system, likewise, is 
exerted more or less distinctly, no doubt, in or upon the 
intimate process of nutrition of most parts of the body, and 
among the rest upon that of the nervous system itself. 

Side by side with paralysis should be ranged all classes 
of excessive morbid muscular action, as in convulsions of 

* A Lecture delivered before the Chicago Philosophical Society, December n, 
1880. 
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all forms and degrees, like epilepsy, catalepsy, all forms of 
jerkings and tremors, all forms of spasm, with or without 
unconsciousness, whether permanent or transient. Under 
this head, also, should be included all those higher affec¬ 
tions of motility in which the will is involved, as respects 
not only its control over the movements of the body, but 
also over the actions of the mind. 

As correlative to disorders of motion, we must include 
all forms of disorder of sensibility, such as its exaltations, 
called hyperaesthesias, all diminutions or losses of sensi¬ 
bility, classed under the name of anaesthesias, all modifica¬ 
tions or departures from the normal types or qualities of 
sensibility, gathered under the head of paraesthesias. Not 
only must we include here the physiological sensibilities, 
such as those of touch, of the pain sense, the muscular 
sense, the space sense, the visual sense, hearing, smell, and 
taste, but disorders of those higher forms of sensibility 
which pass under the name of emotions. 

Finally, not to extend the list too far, the phrase nervous 
and mental diseases should include all forms of disordered 
mental action, such as insanity in its different forms, 
whether there be exaltations or depressions of feeling, or 
unnatural feeling, or, as sometimes happens, a want of it, 
and so on. It will thus be seen that the expression I have 
used is a comprehensive one, much more so than is or¬ 
dinarily supposed. 

My object this evening will be to consider, as far as I 
can in a discussion limited to so brief a space in time, 
whether, as a whole, the classes of affections referred to are 
more common as civilization advances than they were 
among men in the more primitive stages of the develop¬ 
ment of society. 

This question has been frequently discussed, and widely 
different conclusions have been reached. Various at- 
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tempts have been made to determine by the statistics of 
one period as compared with those of another, whether 
nervous and mental diseases are more prevalent in high or 
advanced than in low states of civilization of a people. 
This would be an unexceptionable mode of proceeding if 
reliable statistics of the present generation, not to mention 
past ones, were in existence. But, unfortunately, such sta¬ 
tistics do not exist, except within very limited areas, and 
even in such cases open to serious criticism. I may say 
that by the use of such a method the conclusion has been 
arrived at, and maintained as correct, that insanity and 
nervous diseases are probably no more prevalent at the 
present day than in the earlier history of nations. I shall, 
therefore, make no serious endeavor to discuss the question 
before us in the light afforded by such unreliable data. I 
shall approach it by a different way. 

Without further preliminary I will state my belief, de¬ 
rived from considerable observation and study, that, taken 
as a whole, nervous and mental diseases are increasing, and 
must, as things now stand, increase with the advance of 
civilization. 

Civilization has its advantages and its disadvantages, and 
among the latter is the apparent fact, that forms of disease 
multiply, and certain diseases become more prevalent with 
an advance of civilization as it is, rather than in the course 
of that which is imaginary or ideal. 

It may be a discouraging fact, but I am firmly convinced 
that it is a fact that civilization, as we find it at present or 
in the past, carries with it the causes or conditions of decay, 
or even of its final destruction. This has certainly been 
the history of its particular forms in the past. Without a 
careful study of its causes and a resolute self-denying appli¬ 
cation of the remedies, I think it may be considered highly 
probable that such will, in the course of time, be the inevi- 
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table fate of our present forms of civilization. Further, I 
think it may be shown that the nervous system is the part 
of the organism which is to be the chief theatre of the ruin 
with which the race at different periods seems likely to be 
overtaken. But this question is too large for discussion in 
one evening. Many will not agree with me in my belief 
that as civilization advances nervous diseases increase, but 
upon careful study and after a long experience, most would 
admit as correct the position taken. 

I would not have you think I am alone in holding to the 
belief I have just declared, or that it is novel. Not to spend 
time in citing authorities, I may be permitted, however, to 
refer to certain recent statements of one of the highest and 
most cautious of living authorities on the subject of 
nervous diseases in all their relations. I now refer to the 
statements made in a lecture (July, 1880) by Professor W. 
Erb at Leipsic, in which he declared in the most positive 
manner the fact—as he considers it to be—of an increase of 
insanity and nervous diseases. 

With these simple declarations, I will proceed to give 
you some of the reasons for entertaining the belief ex¬ 
pressed : 

In the first place, among the conditions referred to, I 
believe the advance of civilization is favorable to an increase 
of nervous and mental diseases, because such advance nec¬ 
essarily involves a higher degree of specialization and re¬ 
finement in function, and, hence, in structure than is known 
to exist in comparatively uncivilized states of the race. 
No physiological law is more firmly established than the 
one in which it is declared that a high degree of refine¬ 
ment and complexity in activity in an organ or class of 
organs implies a high organization. There can be no ques¬ 
tion as to whether the nervous systems of highly culti¬ 
vated and refined individuals among civilized peoples are 
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more complex and refined in structure and delicate in sus¬ 
ceptibility and action, at least in their higher parts, than 
the nervous systems of savages. 

This may be an extreme statement of the case, but on 
that account none the less within the limits of our ques¬ 
tion. 

As civilization advances, the occupations increase, which 
imply a cultivation of the sensibilities, more especially those 
comprehended under the sense of beauty. A relatively large 
number of persons give themselves to the study and prac¬ 
tice of art in its various forms,—to polite literature, to sed¬ 
entary occupations, and the like. The more a part of the 
nervous system is used the more extended its develop¬ 
ment. In highly civilized communities, there is a constant 
tendency to a loss of balance in nerve development, in 
which the sensitive side of the nervous system preponder¬ 
ates over the motor part of the same. All disturbances of 
symmetry or balance in development tend toward dis¬ 
ease. This is one disadvantage of a high civilization, 
as compared with one which is lower and in which the 
nervous system is less sensitive, and, in consequence, there 
is a narrower range of feeling, whether for pleasure or pain, 
and, at the same time, less intensity as well as less range of 
sensibility. 

This state, which involves an increasing loss of balance 
between sensibility and power in the nervous systems of 
highly civilized peoples, is a grave matter. It is not a dis¬ 
eased state, but verges in that direction. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, pleasures, and, pari passu, pains, are widened 
and intensified. This state of things certainly belongs to 
an advanced and an advancing civilization, and involves a 
world of minor consequences, both for the weal and the woe 
of a people. 

But to proceed : There are two principal ways in which 
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the nervous system may be diseased ; that is, by overdoing 
by any unhealthy kind or degree of exercise of the nervous 
system in physical and mental occupations, and by over¬ 
excitation in which there is an unhealthy play of emotion, 
or of some form of feeling, whether low or high. Now, it 
will be my purpose to show by certain examples selected al¬ 
most at random, that an advanced, as compared with a 
primitive civilization, leads to overdoing and to overexcita¬ 
tion in a remarkable degree, and that in these ways nerve 
and mental diseases are increased. Then, to begin, let us 
consider what the effects in the aggregate are, of those oc¬ 
cupations which call for prolonged and severe exercise of 
the nervous system, such, for example, as is seen in the 
workings of our public-school system in this country, es¬ 
pecially in the Northern States. 

It will certainly not be pretended that as many persons 
out of a thousand, taken at random, attended school 
fifty or one hundred years ago in this country as now do 
out of a thousand persons equally taken at random. It is 
probably a fact that out of the same number in population 
at the present day, as compared with the condition of 
things fifty or one hundred years ago, three persons at 
present to one at the earlier periods mentioned attended 
schools of some sort. It will not be disputed, either, but 
that the courses of study are longer and the range of sub¬ 
jects greater at present than they were even fifty years ago 
in this country. 

The graded system in our schools represents essentially the 
average of practicable attainment within stated periods as 
fixed by experience. Many could easily rise above a grade 
in the allotted period ; still others, with rather close applica 
tion, can maintain themselves at the level of their grades ; 
while a very considerable number reach the required level 
only by systematically overdoing; while a few others finally 
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break down in nerve health by the way, and are hence 
obliged to abandon their course of study. 

It is my opinion that a very great number of cases of 
nerve disease are produced, such as cerebral congestions, 
undue nerve irritability, sleeplessness, or, at least, imperfect 
sleep troubled by dreams, headache, various forms of neur- 
aesthenia, not to speak of graver forms of disorder, by sys¬ 
tematically overtaxing children in our public schools. This 
opinion is the result of very considerable observation and 
experience. 

It must necessarily happen that a great many children 
among the vast number in annual attendance upon the 
public schools in this country have very moderate abilities 
for learning, or are affected by hereditary weakness of con¬ 
stitution in various ways, so that in the rather close race to 
keep up with their more fortunate fellows, they suffer in 
health. 

This I believe to be a more serious matter than is com¬ 
monly supposed. It is one to which the attention of pa¬ 
rents, school inspectors, boards of education, teachers and 
physicians should be directed with great emphasis. 

I have seen in the course of my observation many chil¬ 
dren who, with the best of intentions on the part of pa¬ 
rents, had been forced along in their studies with great 
damage to health. The school year includes something 
like nine months out of the twelve, and in many in¬ 
stances the hours in-doors are long. During this great 
period, five days out of each week, children, during the age 
in which confinement is borne with difficulty, are kept too 
often in ill ventilated or imperfectly warmed rooms, with 
restraint upon their all but spontaneous activities, and at 
the same time are more or less busily engaged in brain 
work ; and this is maintained in many communities during 
several years of the restless, growing, plastic period in the 
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life of the individual. It is the period in which physical 
exercise in the open air is simply a necessity, and almost a 
passion. 

I cannot but think such long periods of repression of 
physical activity at an age when there is a strong spon¬ 
taneous tendency toward it, and such long confinement so 
often in imperfectly heated and pooriy ventilated rooms, 
while, at the same time, the brain is taxed in various direc¬ 
tions—I say, I cannot but think in this direction lie the 
causes of a vast number of general nervous affections. 

Then, the fixed use of the eyes at a tender age leads fre¬ 
quently to ill consequences, partly by exhausting and ren¬ 
dering irritable the visual nerve apparatus, producing asthe¬ 
nopia and other disorders. These affections are frequently 
overlooked or disregarded by those who have the care of 
children, and with disastrous consequences. It often hap¬ 
pens that children have various disorders of vision, such as 
defective accommodation, giving rise to short sight or long 
sight, or they have indistinct vision from the deformity 
called astigmatism, or they have unusual strain upon the 
muscles of the globe of the eye which are used to produce 
accurate convergence of the axis of vision upon the small 
objects looked at. Such conditions lead to pain in the 
eyes, frontal and other headaches, cerebral congestions, and 
a variety of slighter disorders which, as a rule, pass unob¬ 
served or are disregarded until a case becomes alarm¬ 
ing. 

I have many times seen cases that had been running for 
years, in which signal defects of vision existed, making it al¬ 
most a cruelty to keep a child at study, its complaints be¬ 
ing unrecognized or disregarded while it is driven to 
school. 

It is not uncommon for children, either of their own mo¬ 
tion or as compelled by their parents or guardians, to study 
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of evenings until the brain becomes excited, its circulation 
disturbed, and the result very frequently is restless and un¬ 
refreshing sleep, headaches, and, sooner or later, more or 
less marked exhaustion and nervousness in various degrees 
and ways. Statements of the same tenor might be multi¬ 
plied, and are susceptible of practical demonstration. 

Now, it will scarcely be pretended by any one that in the 
earlier periods of civilization in our own country, rela¬ 
tively so great a number of persons were engaged in study, 
or that the courses of study were so prolonged and elabo¬ 
rate as we now know to be true. Within fifty or one hun¬ 
dred years whole sciences have been created. Knowledge 
has been extended in a surprising manner in almost all 
directions, and courses of study are now, as a rule, very 
much longer, embrace a greater variety of subjects than was 
true in earlier times, and the mind of the student is taxed 
as never before. 

I do not hesitate, therefore, to say that from this source 
alone certain forms of nervous disease, notably those of the 
brain, are relatively much increased in the present advanced, 
as compared with a more primitive condition of civilization. 
The causes of brain disease in this case are multiplied, and 
hence such diseases arc increased. 

If what has been alleged against the courses pursued in 
the common schools, as furnishing causes for nervous dis¬ 
eases, is true, how much more true are similar statements 
when applied to our higher institutions of learning, from 
the ordinary seminary up into our universities, where almost 
every possible means for exciting the student forward in 
the race for an education is brought to bear. Courses of 
study are laid down which tax to the utmost even the 
brighter and healthier students of a class, and in which 
mediocre students, whether in mental or physical health, 
find it difficult or impossible to maintain themselves with 
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credit. This is to be seen in professional schools as well as 
in those devoted to the broader work of a general educa¬ 
tion. It requires from three to seven years of severe effort 
to accomplish the courses laid down in most of our higher 
institutions of learning. 

Bad as the results are upon a large minority of those 
who try to complete the courses of instruction in our higher 
institutions of learning, they become worse in some special 
cases. 

A vast number of young ladies, for example, at these 
times, as compared with the same number of fifty or one 
hundred years ago, are engaged at in-door rather than out¬ 
door occupations. From six or seven to twelve or thirteen 
years of age, they are in our common schools. Subse¬ 
quently, at a peculiarly susceptible period in life, they are 
stmt into seminaries, boarding-schools, schools of music, 
embroidery, painting, or to the colleges, until they arrive at 
a period in life from seventeen to twenty. In many 
instances these girls are sent away from home, and live 
more or less irregularly in the matters of diet, exercise, 
sleep, and study. Most of them are engaged too exclusively 
in those forms of study or action which cultivate the sensi¬ 
bilities rather than enlarge and fix the powers of the nervous 
system. All this happens, as already said, at an unusually 
sensitive and plastic period in life, whether for the male or 
female, but especially so for the latter, and the result is, in 
an astonishing number of instances, that they either break 
down before they get through, or get through broken in 
health and more or less unfitted for any useful occupation, 
either for years or for life. 

The more delicate in physical health is the boy or the 
girl, the more is it thought to be a duty on the part of 
parents or guardians to keep them in school. It is thought 
they are unable to work their way in any physical or manual 
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employment. They are physically weak or exhausted, or 
born of consumptive or sickly parents, and they must be 
and they are educated. While the mind is becoming in 
some measure trained, too often in useless directions, the 
physical organization is being gradually worn until at last 
there is little left but a physical wreck, or, if not so bad as 
this, impaired physical health for years or for life, as might 
have been plainly foreseen. Many times I have observed a 
young man or a young woman deliberately started on an 
educational career, because possessed of an active mind, 
though joined to a feeble body, only to complete an educa¬ 
tion, as it is called, immediately to die or to enter upon a 
life of invalidism. Unhappily this is no fancy picture. 

It is a fearful responsibility, so often ignorantly and 
thoughtlessly assumed by parents and guardians, and blind¬ 
ly permitted by teachers, by which a young person is de¬ 
liberately placed upon what might have been foreseen as a 
career straight to physical destruction. 

The time is coming, I hope, when these matters will be 
more intelligently and practically considered than they 
have ever been. When it shall come to pass that a student 
will not be examined simply to find out whether he or she 
knows so much arithmetic, or grammar, or geography, or 
history, but side by side with this as practically the more 
important, whether he or she has a healthy organization, 
has a healthy nervous system, has a large or a small chest, 
has a healthy digestive system, has any important heredit¬ 
ary bias or tendencies. 

In hundreds of instances have I seen, during the later 
periods of student life in our higher schools, general ner¬ 
vous exhaustion, brain exhaustion, melancholia, hysteria, 
vascular irregularities, cerebral congestions, headaches, in¬ 
somnias, neuralgias, tremors, and the like, the direct results 
of over-study. 
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It will hardly be pretended that such causes for nervous 
diseases are more prevalent in a low as compared with an 
advanced civilization. 

Again, as civilization advances, professions multiply 
which involve life-long brain activity. In these the stand¬ 
ards of attainment are more elevated, and the conditions of 
success become gradually more difficult to fulfil, with the 
progress of civilization. 

In the clerical, legal and medical professions, a relatively 
increasing number of persons is found, who, in consequence 
of the operation of various motives in the fierce race for 
supremacy and professional rewards, are exhausted or over¬ 
come. They work too many hours, become more or less 
irregular as to the times of taking food, maintain for un¬ 
usual periods high states of brain activity, have produced 
gradually, sometimes suddenly, cerebral congestions, unre¬ 
freshing sleep, or sleeplessness, impaired digestion, head¬ 
aches, and besides these a variety of other more or less pro¬ 
nounced nervous and mental disorders, differing in various 
cases, a large proportion of which are traceable to over¬ 
work and other incidents belonging to professional life as 
we see it. 

The same remarks may be made in relation to the literary, 
but more particularly the journalistic profession. 

The most intense nervous and mental strain is maintained 
in these days, as never before, in the conduct of great daily 
newspapers. But few persons unacquainted with the facts 
of this case are aware of the intense and continuous labor 
the conduct of these enterprises involves. Every faculty is 
on the alert in watching the course of events, in collecting 
and condensing not only items of news, but in watching and 
exposing to the reader the less palpable, though not less 
real tides of thought and feeling in civil, political, com¬ 
mercial, monetary, ecclesiastical, and other affairs, at home 
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and throughout the world. The wonderful extension of 
the telegraph, which places the whole civilized world more 
or less distinctly under the eyes of the leading workers 
upon our great newspapers, implies, in the present ad¬ 
vanced state of civilization, a breadth, intensity, and rapid¬ 
ity of nerve and mental action such as the conductors of 
newspapers in the olden times were strangers to. 

Side by side with the workers in these exhausting occu¬ 
pations must be placed that very large and ever-increasing 
company of men engaged in conducting large commercial 
and financial concerns. Besides the almost numberless de¬ 
tails which must daily pass under the review of chiefs of 
concerns where hundreds of thousands and millions of dol¬ 
lars are involved, a wider sweep of objects or of relations 
must be made. The markets must be watched with almost 
feverish anxiety. A critical and tactful study must be 
made of the wants of customers, or of sections of country, 
or of the probable future demands in trade. Then, again, 
in consequence of the vast extension of the credit system, 
a sleepless eye must be kept on the financial standing of 
widely distant customers. Nice perceptions must be had in 
which there is an element of uncertainty or hazard, and 
upon decisions in relation to which purchases are made or 
declined which may involve success or ruin. Rival firms at 
home and abroad must be closely watched, and, in general, 
everything must be done that can be done by tireless in¬ 
dustry, nice calculation, combined with close attention to 
details down to their finest ramifications. When all these 
things are taken into the account, it is not to be wondered 
at that men become worn, haggard, nervous, irritable, sleep¬ 
less, and finally broken in nerve health. 

These forms of occupation multiply and widen as civili¬ 
zation advances. Any one whose position is such as to call 
him to see the results to which such nervous and mental 
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strains lead, gains the firm conviction that in these ways 
nervous and mental diseases are increasing. 

In the next place, I would call your attention to another 
fact, more conspicuous at present, especially in this country, 
than ever before, and to which, within my certain knowl¬ 
edge, a vast number of cases of nervous and mental disease 
may be traced. 

It is, perhaps, not so much what people do as what they 
endure or suffer that leads to nervous and mental diseases. 
The ceaseless pressure of weighty responsibilities and the 
consuming fire of cares and anxieties, which can not be laid 
aside as physical or mental labor may be, often tell more 
disastrously upon the nervous organization than any over¬ 
work. 

Under this head, from among the many striking exam¬ 
ples that might be cited, I wish to direct attention to the 
following: In these days, more than ever before, there has 
entered into almost every legitimate branch of commerce 
a purely artificial element of risk or hazard. 

It is speculation. Even so tame and legitimate an occu¬ 
pation as that of buying and selling grain has been per¬ 
meated, almost obscured, by the speculative spirit. It has 
penetrated, like a deadly miasm, almost every possible line 
of trade. It has even appeared, in one form or another, in 
the house of God. 

Trade in all natural productions of the earth, such as 
grains, meats, tissues, fabrics, of all forms of mining proper¬ 
ties, real estate in all forms of corporate property, stocks, 
bonds, everything near and far, from the greatest to the 
least, from the least to the greatest,—all have been per¬ 
meated by this unhallowed and dangerous spirit of specu¬ 
lation, which thrives only upon the spoils of the fortunes 
or the savings of untold thousands. 

A large volume of the business done in our boards of trade 
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and at the exchanges is speculative. Mr. A. sells one hun¬ 
dred thousand bushels of wheat to Mr. B., to be delivered 
at a time agreed upon in the future. Mr. A. does not own 
a single grain of wheat, never did and probably never will 
have the means wherewith to buy a hundred thousand 
bushels of wheat. Mr. B. is aware of all this, does not ex¬ 
pect to receive the wheat, although he has bought it, and 
would be surprised and alarmed if it were actually de¬ 
livered. What is really done is that each man deposits a 
certain sum of money at some bank or with some broker, 
which sums of money pass under the name of “margins.” 
This is a fair outline of all speculative transactions, no mat¬ 
ter what the commodity is, from a bushel of grain down to 
a raffle for some object at a church fair. 

But no sooner are the “ margins put up ” than each man 
begins, as a rule, to be more or less anxious as to the out¬ 
come three months hence. In nine chances out of ten 
one of the parties must lose his money; that is, the 
other party takes the money without giving anything 
whatever as a consideration in return; he simply pock¬ 
ets it. 

This speculative mania is having in these later years 
an extraordinary increase. It has extended, at last, not 
only to almost every line of business, but to all ranks, 
and both sexes in society. It is not indulged simply by 
the trained operators who are the possessors of millions, 
who sit at the centres of business and manipulate the 
markets, swelling their ill-gotten gains upon the little 
contributions of thousands of the “small fry,” but it has 
extended so as to involve a vast array of persons of 
small means, such as clerks on small salaries, and other 
persons of very limited means. This is not confined to 
cities, but has extended gradually to the remotest vil¬ 
lages in the land. These furnish their pittances, here 
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and there a few dollars, to some broker or other party 
conducting the operation in the distant city. 

Tens of thousands of persons in these United States in¬ 
vest a certain proportion or all their means in these haz¬ 
ardous operations. No sooner is the speculation embarked 
in than the individual becomes nervous, anxious night and 
day, until the result is made known, and then almost in 
nine cases out of ten his anxiety is exchanged for the dis¬ 
tressing certainty that the money invested has been swal¬ 
lowed up out of sight forever. 

A man may do a hard day’s work and be greatly fatigued 
at night. After eating a full meal he may then lie down 
in peace and recuperate by the morrow. But not so with 
the anxious speculator. The individual too frequently can¬ 
not withdraw his mind long at a time from the illegitimate 
business upon which he has entered. He becomes preoc¬ 
cupied, inattentive to other employments or interests, and 
often becomes so nervous or excitable, especially if pos¬ 
sessed of a nervous temperament, as to make a resort to 
stimulants and sedatives an apparent necessity. Unlike 
the man, tired from legitimate work, who can sleep, he has 
no sooner laid down than he begins to think, stimulated by 
his hopes or fears about what will be the result of his un¬ 
certain business. What will he do if he succeeds? What 
will he do if he fails? He watches the course of the 
markets in the line in which he is engaged. According to 
the natural constitution or temperament of the individual 
will he be more or less anxious or disturbed. 

Now, in the advance of civilization, in our own country 
at least, nothing is plainer than that the speculative phase 
of business has relatively increased many fold, and is still 
increasing. I am in a position to know that a large number 
of cases, of especially the slighter forms of nervous and 
mental disease, arise from the wear and tear of the brain in 
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following this dangerous and unhealthy form of so-called 
business. What the end is to be it is difficult, perhaps im¬ 
possible, to say. 

In the next place, I would call your attention to what I 
look upon as an exceedingly important topic in the present 
discussion, that is, the increasing use, as civilization ad¬ 
vances, at least in this country, of certain stimulants and 
sedatives. I cannot now delay to discuss the causes of the 
alleged increase in the use of such agents. I shall content 
myself, for the present, with asserting that such an increase 
is a fact. 

Under this head, I would direct attention especially to an 
increase in the use of coffee and tea. 

In the earlier history of this country, unless in the 
larger cities and towns, comparatively little of these stimu¬ 
lants was used. But at present, owing to their extraordi¬ 
nary cheapness and the facilities which exist for distribu¬ 
ting these as well as other commodities, their use has ex¬ 
tended to almost every family in the land. 

Coffee and tea are, taken altogether, the purest nerve stim¬ 
ulants known. They are not tonics in any sense of the 
word. The infusions of these agents contain no nutritive 
material worthy of a moment’s consideration. They do, 
however, contain a certain alkaloid, and perhaps other in¬ 
gredients, which act directly upon the nervous system. 

A nerve tonic is an agent the proper action of which is 
to quicken and perfect those intimate nutritive processes 
upon which the growth and repair of the nervous system 
depend. A nerve stimulant acts very differently. It acts 
upon the nerve structure so as to quicken the play of its 
own proper activities. It hastens the expenditure of nerve 
force, and hence quickens the waste of nerve substance. 
Nerve action becomes quicker, feeling becomes more 
acute, the play of emotion more vivid, the celerity of 
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thought is greater, but the power of the nervous system, 
especially the power for control, is not augmented, but 
rather diminished. 

Back of these phenomena the circulation of blood in 
the brain is quickened ; nerve cells and nerve fibres attenu¬ 
ate or wear away faster; soon the effervescent play of * 
nerve activity subsides, and there results a period of com¬ 
parative exhaustion, marked by loss of power, increased 
reflex excitability, especially in respect to the heart. There 
is increased nerve irritability, and exaltations in acuteness 
of the pain sense. If the dose of the stimulant has been 
rather large, the ill results just enumerated become quite 
marked. The tongue becomes coated ; the appetite for the 
first meal in the day is almost gone; dyspeptic symptoms 
are apt to appear ; sleep is, in a measure, unrefreshing, and 
feelings of exhaustion or depression are experienced in the 
morning. Headaches, and slight or at times severe neural¬ 
gic symptoms are likely to appear, especially of mornings, 
and to continue during the day, unless the individual takes 
his ordinary dose of coffee infusion. 

It is customary to hear an expression like this: “ I 

would rather go without everything else at breakfast than 
my cup of coffee. If I do not take it, I feel out of sorts 
the entire day. But with it, even if I take nothing else, I 
can work along contentedly until dinner. Take anything 
else away, but do not take away my coffee.” 

As the result of long observation and of personal ex¬ 
perience, I am ready to declare that I know of no other 
way in which moderate harm to the nervous system is done 
to the same extent as by the use and abuse of coffee and 
tea. An immense number of cases of moderate digestive 
disorder, of the slighter trigeminal neuralgias, headaches, 
unrefreshing sleep, palpitations of the heart, irritability, 
moderate nervous exhaustions, moderate nervous depres- 
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sions, or the “ blues,” are met with, caused by the abuse of 
these stimulants. 

I am aware that many persons hold to a different opin¬ 
ion, but my own opinions have not been adopted hastily. 
I have been giving this subject special attention for years 
past, and can, if necessary, produce hundreds of cases in 
which various nervous disorders have been found directly 
traceable to the source now indicated. An emphatic warn¬ 
ing needs to be given on this subject, as one of interest to 
nearly every person throughout our land. 

In this connection I should be glad to speak of the influ¬ 
ence of certain sedatives, especially of tobacco, but time 
will not permit. I cannot, however, pass without referring 
to the enormous increase in the use, both in medical prac¬ 
tice and out of it, of pain-allaying and sleep-producing 
agents, of opium and its salts, and the hydrate of chloral. 

These agents have not only become serious causes of ner¬ 
vous and mental disease, but their use is partly a conse¬ 
quence of nervous and mental disease. The increase in 
their use implies an increase of those nervous disorders to 
the palliation of which they are applicable. 

Side by side with the agents already mentioned should be 
placed that most gigantic of all evils of its class, affecting 
high as well as low conditions of civilization. 

I mean the abuse of alcohol. It is probable that its use 
is permeating more and more widely the various ranks of 
society. Its forms are multiplied ; the means for dissemi¬ 
nating them are becoming more perfect as the years pass, 
and with an increase of wealth, and in the perfection and 
refinement of civilized society, the incentives and occasions 
for their use are increased. I know of no more patent 
source of the graver forms of nervous and mental disease. 
I have omitted its discussion, partly because it has been 
more thoroughly held up before the public by temperance 
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workers and in the movements for temperance reform, than 
the other subjects to which I have alluded. 

But, take it as a whole, I think it cannot be successfully 
disputed that, in the ways just described, nervous and men¬ 
tal diseases not only are produced but increased with the 
advance of civilization. 

I would next turn to another aspect of our subject of 
high importance ; that is, the progressive specialization and 
refinement of labor. This is one of the special marks of 
an advanced civilization as compared with one that is prim¬ 
itive. 

For example, it is only a few years since the discovery of 
the telegraph. It has now extended in the most surprising 
manner into almost every phase of active life. The mental 
state of attention on the part of the telegrapher is tense 
and wearying when it is long kept up, especially in offices 
where a large amount of business is done. Then, in the 
transmission of dispatches, there is a rapid, peculiar, and 
monotonous movement of the right hand and arm, espe¬ 
cially in the case of the expert transmitter. The special 
nerve apparatus which stands between the mind, whatever 
that may be, and the muscles which are put in action, be¬ 
comes highly developed, or specialized, so as to act almost 
automatically. In the pursuit of this occupation, it is not 
at all uncommon to find persons with exhaustion of the 
special nerve apparatus allotted to the right arm, and the 
results are very frequently subacute inflammatory affec¬ 
tions of the nerves or muscles, spasmodic affections, such as 
telegrapher’s cramp, tremors, and paralysis. 

These disorders, in most instances, are plainly seen to 
grow out of a pursuit of the occupation, and are limited to 
the special parts used. In the advance of civilization such 
occupations multiply on every hand. 

Under this head I wish to speak of a matter of much 
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practical importance. I now have in mind piano practice 
by the young, especially by girls of a tender age. In these 
days this accomplishment has been carried to an extraor¬ 
dinary degree of complexity and perfection. Years of the 
most persistent effort are given to the acquirement of 
“ styles of fingering.” The most elaborate “ studies ” are 
invented with the design of training the nervo-muscular 
mechanism to the point of the automatic production of 
every possible, and, I was about to say, impossible move¬ 
ment the hand can execute. To become moderately expert 
requires daily from one to four hours of continuous fatigu¬ 
ing practice for years. The pupil must sit upright on a 
stool, and use both arms, and all the fingers, the muscles of 
the upper members, the nerves which go to them, the nerve 
cells in the spinal cord, out from which the nerves go, and 
finally, above these, a limited part of the brain. When the 
practice is overdone, as it so often is, the arms become fa¬ 
tigued, the upper part of the spine tired, tender and pain¬ 
ful. There is pain in the back of the neck and up into the 
base of the brain, and various other slight nervous disor¬ 
ders caused by protracted overuse of certain parts. This 
matter has gone to an irrational and harmful extent, and 
deserves a vigorous rebuke. Children are often cruelly 
driven to these exercises. 

Take the matter of type-setting, using the pen, and many 
other occupations. These lead in very many instances to 
overuse, particularly of the right arm, giving us scrivener’s 
and type-setter’s paralysis. 

In the great manufacturing interests of the country, and 
in the specialization of labor within their limits, persons are 
now employed to perform some limited and special task, to 
the exclusion of all other kinds of work, to an extent never 
before known. In this way, in almost all forms of labor, 
persons overuse, so as to lead to disorder or even to seri- 
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ous disease, particular parts of the nervous system. As 
civilization advances, there is reason for supposing that 
this work of specialization of labor within more and more 
restricted areas will go on to a degree not attained at 
present. 

In these ways, then, does an advanced civilization, as 
compared with a lower condition of the same, lead to a rel¬ 
ative increase in nervous and mental affections. 

Finally, to terminate the present discussion of this as¬ 
pect of our subject, it may be remarked that the forms and 
customs of highly civilized society, by which night is turned 
into day and day into night, in which there are parties, late 
suppers, highly seasoned food, irregular eating, too much 
excitement, numberless ill results of social friction, such as 
jealousies, envies, and disappointments, in which there are 
inordinate machinations and struggles to attain and main¬ 
tain position in a highly artificial and unnatural form of 
society,—all these things tell in a thousand ways on nerve 
and mental health. But I can not tarry to speak of them 
to-night. 

Now, as a proof of the correctness of the assertion, that 
highly developed and specialized nervous systems are more 
liable to disease than those of a simpler and less specialized 
structure and action, I would refer to the curious fact that 
the lower animals seldom are affected by manifest nervous 
diseases, and are almost never insane, as compared with 
highly civilized men. The chief reason for this difference 
seems to lie in certain differences in nerve organization. 
That condition of things which makes the wide differences 
in liability to nerve and mental disease between men and 
the lower animals, it would seem probable, holds good, for 
the same reasons, as between the savage and the highly cul¬ 
tivated individual belonging to a high state of civilization. 
This statement receives some support from the fact that in- 
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sanity, at least, is far less common in children than in 
adults. This fact is to be explained by a consideration of 
the differences in structure, development, and action of the 
nervous system of children as compared with that of adults. 
The child has a more primitive brain and represents, to 
some degree, that state of brain characteristic of individuals 
belonging to a low state of civilization, when compared 
with that of the highly cultivated adult brain. 

But I have no time at present in which to discuss these 
suggestive topics. I can only allude to them. 

Finally, I would direct attention to one other probable 
cause of the increase of nervous and mental diseases, which 
lies by the side, rather than in the direct line, of my sub¬ 
ject this evening ; I refer now to the part played by hered¬ 
ity. I can not enter into a recital and discussion of par¬ 
ticular facts, however interesting such a course would be. 
It has been done at length by various writers, especially by 
Dr. Prosper Lucas in his great work, in two volumes, on 
“Natural Heredity.” 

But it may be remarked in general terms that whatever 
is acquired, whether in health or disease, in the way of de¬ 
velopments or accidents in the nervous system, is liable to 
be perpetuated in a measure by hereditary transmission 
from one generation to that which comes after. It must 
necessarily happen that many persons born of healthy par¬ 
ents will in various ways acquire disease which, when ac¬ 
quired, is often transmitted in some form or other to their 
offspring. This is one of the most important and infallible 
modes of an increase of nervous and mental diseases. The 
stream widens as it advances. It begins in one and may 
spread to many, if it spreads at all. 

A vast number of instructive facts and considerations 
based upon them could be placed before you under this 
head. To their discussion an evening might profitably be 
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devoted. You all know that insanity, or the insane tem¬ 
perament, may be and is transmitted. The same may be 
said of epilepsy, neuralgia, migraine, tendencies to paral¬ 
ysis, chorea, idiocy, criminal tendencies, nervous weakness, 
and besides these many other morbid conditions or species. 
If it shall be learned, after due inquiry, that the causes of 
nervous and mental diseases are more prevalent in our own 
country to-day than they were fifty or one hundred years 
ago, then the question is settled that heredity plays an 
important part in an increase of such disorders. 

This is a subject destined hereafter to occupy much more 
serious public and private attention than ever before in the 
history of the world. The time, let us hope, is not far dis¬ 
tant when marriage may be in some way regulated so as to 
prevent what should be foreseen,—that is, that the union of 
two persons in marriage, with certain known or easily dis¬ 
coverable hereditary tendencies, will be the means of bring¬ 
ing into existence insane, or physically feeble and worth¬ 
less, or morbidly nervous, or criminally inclined offspring. 
The time is coming when this subject, delicate and unman¬ 
ageable as it is, will be carefully pondered by parents, or 
by those who are to become such. This is one way in 
which, under certain circumstances, nervous and mental 
diseases may be and are increased. 

These are a few of the considerations which have led 
me to the conclusion expressed at the beginning of my 
paper, namely, that as civilization advances, nervous and 
mental diseases increase. 



